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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the initial concerns, plans, 
and activities of the Research and Evaluation Committee in the 
Elementary Education Division of the College of Education at the 
Oniversit-y of Georgia. The division prepares teachers for children in 
their early childhood, elementary, or middle school years. Section 
one describes committee organization and purpose. Section two 
discusses committee rationale. Section three describes the 
committee* s formative efforts in de /eloping a comprehensive program 
evaluation model. Section four summarizes committee accomplishments 
during its first six months of existence. Section five discusses 
future plans. (Author/HJH) 
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This report is addressed to persons interested in the evaluation of 
teacher education programs. It describes the concerns, plans and activities 
which evolved during the first six months in the initiation of the Research 
and Evaluation Committee in the Elementary Education Division of the College 
of Education at the University of Georgia, This Division prepares teachers 
for children in their early childhood, elementary, or middle school years. 

This report contains five sections. Section One describes how the com- 
mittee is organized and tells what it regards to be its purposes and princi- 
ples. Section Two provides what the Committee sees to be its rationale. 
Here, one also finds some of the basic assumptions made by the Committee and 
their lists of research questions considered appropriate for investigation. 
Section Three presents a description of the Committee's formative efforts in 
developing a comprehensive program evaluation model. Section Four summarizes 
what the Committee accomplished during its first six months of existence, 
and Section Five tells wnat the Committee hopes to accomplish in the future. 

Purposes and Principles 

The task of the Program Research and Evaluation Committee is to investi- 
gate the effectiveness of the teacher education programs of the Division, Be- 
cause its major concern is to provide effective education for children and 
youth, the focus of the Committee is upon evaluative investigations designed 
to improve the educational programs for teachers of these children. 

The Committee was formed during the fall of 1974 as a result of a grow- 
ing concern among the str.ff members of the Division, At that time, as is 
still the case, there wai, diversity; and literature searches failed to re- 
veal a sound basis for utilizing any one approach to teacher education in 



preference to another. 

Three professors, who were selected to pursue program research and evalua- 
tion activities for the Division, assumed their responsibilities with the under- 
standing that whatever they were to undertake would be with the knowledge and 
endorsement of the Division staff as a collective unit. 

As regards resources for operation, the Committee was provided a part- 
time typist and clerical assistant to help keep records and, on occasion, score 
routine type answer sheets, an office in which to store confidential test data, 
a set of investigation devices (tests, inventories, etc) which they had re- 
quested, and allowances for use of computer services. No released time was 
given to any of these professors for this work* 

Because extra costs are frequently questioned by persons venturing into 
program evaluation activities, the following is a summary of the extra costs 
(beyond resources normally provided to staff) for the first six months of 
opr^ration: 



Item Cost 

Faculty extra compensation none 

Tests, inventories, etc. $239.10 

Clerical assistance (% time 

of 1 person for 6 months) $634.50 

Computer services none 



One of the first concerns of the Committee was to establish some opera- 
tional guidelines. They were and have remained a continuing concern. Today 
they are called operational principles . In Committee terms, operational prin- 
ciples are the guidelines or rules by which decisions are made. They are what 
the Committee believes to be the ''right ways'' to carry out their activities. 



At present time, there is only a working list of statements to represent many 
hours of concerned interaction. The Committee regards these as tentative and 
incomplete. They are, however, the decision making tools which will govern 
^efach day's operations until they are changed. The following is the current 
list: 

1. When investigating the effectiveness of an education program, all 
feasible approaches should be pursued. However, should resources be 
limited, those approaches which in the best judgement of those charged 
with the responsibility of the investigation should be undertaken. 

2. An investigation into the effectiveness of a teacher education pro- 
gram must be longitudinal. It is only through a long range study 
that the results of the program's activities can be adequately ob- • 
served. 

3. The Committee's activities must represent the collective interests 
of the Division. That is, the Committee will not proceed by ser- 
ving its own interests, those of an individual, or a select group 
within the Division. 

4. Program research designed to determine the extent to which the 
teacher preparation programs of the Division (or the various dimen- 
sions of them) effect the professional performance of graduates will 
be given priority. 

5. Members of this Division will have priority in the use of the data 
for performing research studies when their studies relate directly 
to the program evaluation concerns of the Division. 

6. The data collected will not secretly, publicly, or in any other manner 
be released to any individual until Division approval has been obtained 



This rule applies to persons who are sponsoring doctorate candidates, 
persons focusing directly on the Division's key evaluation problems, 
persons doing related research, and administrators or supervisors 
within or outside of the Division, and/or Computer Center. 

7. All research data on individuals gathered from the investigation 
will be kept strictly confidential, and so coded that no one working 
with the data can easily match individuals personally with their 
responses . 

8. All investigations will place the individuals' welfare above the 
interests on research. For example no psychological test which 
might have a negative effect .upon a subject will be administered,' 
and any subject who takes a test will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the performance on that test with a specialist. 

9. None of the research and evaluation efforts of this Committee will 
be conducted in the public schools until clearance has been obtained 
through proper public school channels. 



Rationale. A ssumptions, and Research Questions 
For nearly one hundred years of its existence, teacher preparation has 
been based upon the "meager and inadequate knowledge acquired largely from 
the practical experience of teachers, general psychological principles, and 
studies in philosophy and the social sciences."* More recently, educators 
have been seeking knowledge regarding teacher behavior, the elements of that 
behavior, and its effects upon pupil learning. 
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Teacher education represents a long and complicated series of operations. 
Each of these operations (themselves representing extremely complex sets of 
steps) has yet to be completely identified or researched. 

The Committee owes its existence to the following concerns of the Divi- 
sion: "How effective are our teacher education programs in doing what they 
propose to do? What difference does it make in the long run where the learn- 
ing outcomes of children in school are concerned?" We share our conception 
of the problem with Smith in that programs for teacher education must provide 
training in skills, teaching of pedagogical concepts and principles, develop- 
ing relevant attitudes, and teaching the various subject matters of instruc- 

* 

tion. To Smith's list we add another: developing understanding of, children 
* in school through early and continuous field experiences. 

Where should the research begin? First, it must begin with a research 
design which enables the identification and measurement of the program com- 
ponent previously mentioned. Second, the design must facilitate assessment 
of their complex interaction. Finally, the design must reveal the relation- 
ship between the total program and its effect upon pupil learning. This will 
require a longitudinal research and evaluation effort. The design will be 
characterized both as inductive-correlational and incomplete-factorial. 

The study will focus upon variables thought to contribute most directly 
to effective teaching. Some of those considered are: 

1. preservice teacher characteristics/attributes 

2. preservice teacher education program 

a . courses (conten c , sequence , instructor) 

b. field experiences (setting, timing) 

*Ibid, p. 2. 
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3. inservice teacher behavior * 

4. learner characteristics of inservice teacher pupils 

5. school environment/setting of inservice teachers 

6. inservice teacher experience (£.£. longevity, staff developmei.*- etc.) 

It is not the purpose of this paper to present a research based rationale 
for investigation of the relationship of each of these variables to effective 
teaching. That rationale will be the subject of a forthcoming paper. 

The Committee made the following assumptions: 

1. There are many different approaches to program evaluation. 

Each may contribute valuable information concerning the effectiveness 
of a program. 

2. There are many different yet effective approaches to teacher educa- 
tion, and any one might be more effective for one type of student than 
another. Thus, an evaluative investigation isn't likely to discover 
the single most effective approach . 

3. Investigators must expect teacher education programs to be constantly 
changing as they are being evaluated. 

4. We can describe entering characteristics and changes in characteris- 
tics of our preservice teachers . 

5. There are diffei^ences among the program content/process options avail- 
able to preservice teachers in early childhood, elementary, and 
middle school teacher education; and they can be described. 

6. These differences may relate to or result in: 

a. differential preparation of preservice teachers 

b. differential success of preservice teachers i meeting objectives 
and acquiring the specified skills, and 
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c. differential success of preservice teachers after they become 
certified teachers in promoting significant learning outcomes 
for children. 

The following research questions were tentative posed by the Committee. 
They are regarded only as useful for determining which of many avenues of 
approaches would be most profitable. 

1. To what extent are our preservice teachers proficient in demonstra- 
ting the program objectives? 

2. To what extent do the various components of our teacher education 
program satisfy the criteria which reflect the program we eventually 
hope to have? 

3. How effective are our preservice teachers in demonstrating generic 
teaching competenceis? 

4. Under what conditions are generic teaching competencies most effec- 
tively acquired? 

5. Under what conditions are knowledge, skills, and processes essential 
to teaching most effectively acquired? 

6. What human characteristics seem to make a difference in the effective- 
ness of preservice and/or inservice teachers? 

7. Under what conditions are human characteristics thought to be con- 
ducive to good teaching most effectively acquired? 

8. How well do our graduates effect desirable changes in pupil behavior? 

9. How effective are our graduate inservice teachers in helping their 
pupils acquire the objectives of the schools in which they are teach- 



ing 
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Comprehensive Research and Evaluation Model 
The Conunittee identified five tasks in developing a comprehensive re- 
search and evaluation model, (See Appendix A) The first task was to separate, 
into areas of investigation the basic questions under study: How effective 
are our teacher education programs in doing what they propose to do? What 
difference does it make in the long run where the learning outcomes of children 
isi school are concerned? A systematic process of conducting a long range in- 
vestigation into the effectiveness of the teacher education programs tentative- 
ly suggests the need to identify these areas of investigation: 

1 . Personal characteristics of preservice teachers 

2. Components of programs in professional sequences 

3. Settings in which field and campus experiences occur 

4. Procedures for monitoring progress of preservice teachers 

5. Procedures for program improvement 

6. Performance of pupils taught by preservice teachers 

7. Long range effect of teacher education programs on graduates 

Research questions were then asked for each of the areas of investigation. 
These questions were suggested in part by the ealier list (See Page 7) The pre- 
sent list suggests the kinds of research that might be undertaken in the study. 
Tlxe Committee agreed with Combs that, "Measuring what we know how to measure 
is no satisfactory substitute for measuring what we need to measure."* The 
research questions thus gave a sharper focus to what needs to be measured. 

Each of these research questions suggested the need for particular sets 
of data. Tnese data sets were stated explicity for each area of investigation. 

As a fourth task instruments were identified to obtain the data required 
in each area of investigation. A review of research revealed several instru- 
ments as reliable and valid. Other instruments were developed. 

The final task was to formulate a schedule of research activities that 
would contribute to a systematic development of a research and evaluation model. 
These tasks are presented graphically in Appendix A. 

♦Arthur W . Combs , Educational Accountability ; Bevond Behavioral Objectives. 
(Washington: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
1972), p. 12. 
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Progress to Date 

During Fall Quarter, 1974, a testing program was started for all students 
who were entering the Division of Elementary, Early Childhood, and Middle School 
education for undergraduate study. The entry tests included the following in- 
struments: 

1. California Test of Mental Maturity , S Form Level 5, was selected to 
obtain a measure of mental ability. It has been shown to be reliable 
for persons of college age. 

2. Value Survey, Fo-m D, developed by Milton Rokeach was used to elicit 
information about terminal and instrumental values. 

3. Sixteen Personality Factor Test, developed by George" Cattell, was 
used to describe some of personal attributes of prospective teachers. 

4. Personal Beliefs Inventory , developed by Bob Burton Brown, provides 
data about student beliefs. John Dewey's philosophy is used as a 
referent. 

5. Teacher Practices Inventory , developed by Bob Burton Brown, provides 
data about student belief on teaching practices. John Dewey's philo- 
sophy is used as a referent. 

6. Dogmatism Scale , Form E, was developed by Milton Rokeach as a measure 
of a person's belief-disbelief system. The scores infer degrees of 
openness or authoritarianism. 

7. Semantic differential was invented by Osgood to measure how persons 
feel about certain concepts in terms of three dimensions: potency, 
activity, and evaluative. Ten concepts, particularly relevant to 
preservice teachers, were selected by the Committee. 

^' A Basic Information Form was developed by the Committee obtain 
information about preservice teachers which was considered important 
to program evaluation. 
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The instruments were administered in two separate testing sessions to 107 
students during Fall Quarter, 1974, and 22 students during Winter Quarter, 
1975. These students included freshmen, sophmores, and juniors. These data 
were processed with basic computer programs to obtain mean scores, standard 
deviations, ranges, and frequency counts. A report of the testing program 
and the processed data was made by the Committee to the Division staff during 
two regularly faculty meetings in January and February, 1975, 

During Winter Quarter, 1975, interviews were conducted with seven field 
center coordinators. The interviews followed a structured outline but allowed 
for open-ended responses by the coordinators. Audio-tapes of the interviews 
were made for study by the Committee in their effort to develop a process for 
describing each of the field center operations on a quarterly basis. These 
programs varied from introductory experiences in the schools to student teach- 
ing - from competency based to traditional programs. 

Projected Activities 
The following is a list of activities planned during Spring Quarter, 

1975: 

1. continuation of testing program for all students entering the Division; 

2. relating test results to any students who are interested (This will 
include a presentation of individual test scores and group mean scores 
but will not include any attempt to interpret the test results in 
terras of any personal meaning or predicted success in any of the teacher 
education programs. The manner that this will be conducted has not been 
determined at this time); 

3. examination of course outlines submitted to Division Chairman in 
Summer, 1974, in an effort to determine characteristics of the teacher 
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education programs as they are planned by coordinators, professors, 
and instructors who work with preservice teachers; 
begin a study of taped interviews of field center coordinators; and 
begin analysis of test data. 
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